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" After lunch M.  Davreux,  Major Gordon and I From my
motored to the Belgian trenches and on to Pervyse Station.  Diary,
We passed a dead horse lying in a pool of blood and heard La
the first big guns I had ever heard in my life; the sound
of which excited and moved me to the heart.   Aeroplanes
hovered like birds overhead in a pale and streaky sky.

" We passed a convoy of men with straggling winter
trees upon their bent backs going to hide the artillery.
For miles round the country was inundated with sea-
water ; and the roads, where they were not pave, were
swamps of deep and clinging mud. The fields were full
of holes, and looked like solitaire boards. The houses
had been smashed and gutted and were without inhabi-
tants ; only a few soldiers could be seen smoking or cook-
ing in the deserted doorways. Every church was
littered with bits of bombs, and d&bris of stained glass,
twisted ribbons of molten lead, and broken arms of the
outstretched Christ.

" Major Gordon had brought a wooden cross with
him to put on the grave of the Duke of Richmond's son,
and I had taken one out at the request of Lord and Lady
Lansdowne to put on their boy's grave at Ypres, where
we ultimately arrived.

" The Ypres cemetery will haunt me for ever. No
hospital of wounded or dying men could have given me
a greater insight into the waste of War than that dripping,
gaunt and crowded churchyard. There were broken bits
of wood stuck in the grass at the head of hundreds of
huddled graves, with English names scrawled upon them
in pencil. Where the names had been washed off, forage-
caps were hanging, and they were all placed one against
the other as closely as possible. I saw a Tommy digging,
and said:

" ' Who is that grave for ?' He answered without
stopping or looking at me:

"'For the next . .  .'

" Two English officers, holding their caps in their